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manufacturers, it appears to be owing rather to the difficulty
occurring in inducing workmen to form new habits, to a
want of certain explanations of the minutiae of the operations,
and perhaps in some measure to the common prejudice
against novelties, than to any defect in the general theory
of the art as laid down by chemical philosophers, and
demonstrated by their experiments." Davy finds porcelain
and glass-making one of the most important of chemical
applications. These arts have provided "those elegant
vessels and utensils which have contributed to the health
and delicacy of civilized nations." They have provided
much of the apparatus used in scientific research. The
gases and their properties could not have been discovered
without them, and "the sublime researches of the moderns
concerning heat and light would have been wholly lost to
us." The effects of chemical philosophy on the human
mind must be estimated from an examination of history.
The uncultivated savage is "unable to discover causes, he
is either harassed by superstitious dreams, or quietly and
passively submissive to the mercy of nature and the
elements." Science has given to the "being of civilization"
an acquaintance with the different relations of the parts of
the external world, "and more than that, it has bestowed
upon him powers which may be almost called creative;
which have enabled him to modify and change the beings
surrounding him, and by his experiments to interrogate
nature with power, not simply as a scholar, passive and
seeking only to understand her operations, but rather as a
master, active with his own instruments.* But, though
improved and instructed by the sciences, we must not rest
contented with what has been done; it is necessary that we
should likewise do. . . . Science has done much for man,
but it is capable of doing still more . . . the benefits that it has
conferred ought to excite our hopes of its capability of con-
ferring new benefits; and in considering the progressiveness
of our nature, we may reasonably look forward to a state of
greater cultivation and happiness than that we at present
* Compare Marx's "Hitherto philosophers have sought to understand the
world; henceforth they must seek to change it."